








HE employment of cast iron pipe for gas supply and distribution is second in 
importance only to its use for carrying water, and its adoption dates from 
the very inception of the industry, both in this country and in Europe. 





S is well known, cast iron gas pipe is laid uncoated in the great majority of 

cases, and the many instances of its Jong life are, therefore, of special inter- 
est, since they prove conclusively that, against corrosion or other factors causing 
deterioration, cast iron possesses a power of resistance inherent in the material itself 
and not dependent solely upon the addition of coatings or other artificial aids. 


Write for a copy of the A. G. I. Specifications 





United States i: Pipe :.1, Company 


rm» iN General Office, Burlington, New Jersey 
SALES OFFICES 


Philadelphia, 1421 Chestnut St. Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Blvd. Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Henry W. Oliver Bldg. St. Louis, Security Bldg. Cleveland, 1150 E. 26th St. 
New York, 71 Broadway Birmingham, 1002 American Trust Bldg. Buffalo, 957 E. Ferry St. 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Dallas, Scollard Bldg. Cincinnati, Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
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A Combination of Advantages 


OOTS Positive Displacement Gas Meter combines the good points of many other 
meters into one, giving you the most serviceable meter on the market. 


The cost of a Roots Meter is only a fraction of that asked for other meters of corre- 
sponding accuracy. 


ROOTS Meters are simply constructed and easily operated. You are not restricted 
to capacity limits, while care in regard to water levels and corrosion is eliminated. 
The instrument combinations furnished with ROOTS Meters enable you to reduce the 
readings to a standard base or give instantaneous reading of the volume being passed. 
Such instruments furnish valuable information regarding the performance of the set, 
which makes for more intelligent operation. 


Bulletin 111 will tell you more about this perfected station meter. Write for it. 








ROOTS Gas Exhausters and 
Boosters have been the stand- 
ard for Gas Works for a gener- 
ation. Ask us about the new 
ROOTS Stuffing Box design. 


ROOTS Rotary Blowers for 
Water Gas Sets require only 
half the steam and much less 
maintenance. 


ROOTS Rotary Pumps are 
best for Wash Oils, Tar, Gas 
Oil, etc. 























We have patents allowed and held in the Patent Office pending addi- 
tional improvements and patents pending covering our recording instru- 
ments used in connection with our meter. 


The PH# FM ROOTS CO 


CHICAGO CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA NEW YORK 


°1 Re CLEVELAND 
Peoples Gas Building 1576 Union Trust Bldg. 120 Liberty Street 


@-O1 0-08 0-O16-61.6-O80-O10-06- 
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GLOVER- WEST 
Vertical Retorts 


AMERICAN INSTALLATIONS 





Fitchburg, Mass. Montreal, Que. (Repeat) 
Springfield, Mass. Vancouver, B. C. 
te R. I. Victoria, B. C. 
Portland, Me. Montreal, Que. (275. ) 
Ottawa, Que. Watertown, N. Y. 
Montreal, Que. Malden, Mass. 


Fitchburg, Mass. (Repeat) Vancouver, B.C. (Repeat) 
Pernambuco, Brazil Toronto, Ont. 


Santos, Brazil Medford, Ore. 
Portland, Me. (Repeat) 


COMBINED DAILY CAPACITY, 28,000,000 CU. FT. 


The Glover-West System Gets the 
Most Out of the Coal 


- WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


of America, lne. 


150 Nassau St. New York 
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Will the Worm Turn? 


Are we going to allow false alarms forever? 


John Hl. Hartog 


Portland, Oregon 


66 AS Kills Two” is the headline that catches 
t; your eye before anything else on the page 
halts your attention. Greedily you swallow 
sub-heads and article to see where, when and how, 
only to learn that it wasn’t your gas, but gasoline 
It makes you feel good that it wasn’t your gas and 
bad that you had to get such a shock. 

“Gas~ to Go Up,” you read another day. “What! 
Going up? And I’ve been telling my skeptical 
friends that they need not fear, for the price of gas 
is based on the price of oil, and the oil is contracted 
for.” With blood in your eye, you hastily digest the 
sub-heads and are half-way down the article before 
you find out that it is not your gas, but gasoline. 
You experience a sense of relief, but also a sense of 
injured innocence, for “why scare the daylight out 
of your readers,” you exclaim, mentally addressing 
the newspaper editor. 


“Cutting It Out” 


“John,” “Jim” or “Jones,” as the case may be, says 
the president himself, or one of the vices, to the pub- 
licity man or to the advertising manager, “you'd bet- 
ter go and see the publisher and tell him to cut it 
out.” Cut what out? -“Why, that stupid abbrevia- 
tion of gasoline.” Yes, ponders the addressee, and if 
he doesn’t cut it out, I'll cut him out—from our ad- 
vertising. Why should he, whom we pay ad libitum 
to advertise our products, at so much per inch, line 
or em, why should he nonchalantly allow his satel- 
lites to injure our business and scare people to death 
by continually portraying gasoline in its B. V. D.’s, 
in its abbreviated, “summerlength” form? 

So the gas man, chest in air, big stick behind, visits 
the guilty editor, who writhes in agony and explains 
that reporters are human and good grammarians, 
scarce on account of the severe winter, but he’ll tell 
’em, so he will. With serious mien and ill-concealed 
glee, the gas. man heartily proffers his hand to the 
much terrified editor, and says: “Shake. You will 


stop it from now on, eh?” And the-editor heartily 
responds, “I will.” Exit gas man. Closes the door. 
And the editor, with a grin, adds “Not!” 


The Verbal Guarantee 


Happily, the gas man returns to his superior officer 
to report the wonderful result of his. persuasive 
powers. He didn’t have to refer to advertising. He 
didn’t have to brandish the big stick. For he im- 
pressed the editor with the justice of his case and 
got a verbal guarantee that it wouldn’t happen again. 
All next day nothing did happen. No gas accusa- 
tions, because nobody’s gasoline exploded. Nor the 
next day. Nor the next. And the gas man, in his 
mind’s eye, as he lay awake in the drear grey hours 
of the dark winter morning, saw a salary increase 
card pass through various hands with many figures 
and comments. He saw, and behold, his own name 
was at the top. Aye, he was to be the recipient of 
a handsome raise commencing on the first of next 
month. And under “Remarks” he read: “Has great 
influence with public press.” He didn’t say a word 
to wife about his vision, as familiarity about pay 
checks is apt to breed contempt for past divisions, 
but, lightheartedly, he went to business, only to be 
confronted with a double column scarehead saying: 
“Gas Kills Three.” This time he is sure it must be 
his gas, for didn’t the editor promise him, weren’t 
his last two words “I will?” They were, so far as 
he knew. But reading on, he finds that it is again. 
as usual, some gasoline carelessness or accident, and 
now where is the card of promotion, the glee of 
having fixed it, the joy of power over others’ minds ? 


“Et Tu” Funnies 


_ And turning to the funny column to get some re- 
lief, his eye is arrested by a glaring headline, “Gas 
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Is Dangerous,” with a sub-head, “Gas on the Stom- 
ach Should Warn You to Beware.” Oh, ye gods! 

In agony the gas man goes out to find solace some- 
where and incidentally meets some newspaper 
friends at lunch, to whom he naturally empties his 
bag of grief. 

These boys, not being interested in the advertising 
nor in the feelings of a gas man, explain that the 
headline of a column allows of only 14 large type 
letters. As gasoline uses eight of them,. plus one 
for space after the word, this would leave only five 
setters. The word “Kills” uses up five, and that would 
leave no space to say how many. And a shorter 
appropriate word than “Kills” there is not, nor would 
the American reading public be satisfied with any- 
thing less than “Kills,” and even if it were, “Maims” 
is five and “Injures,” worse the luck, is seven. There- 
fore, in order to put it in one line, gasoline has to be 
abbreviated, and the scribe writes “Gas.” Ah, now 
he’s fixed! Here’s a word of only three letters, leav- 
ing eleven for the balance of the news. Kills takes 
five, plus one space at each end, makes three plus five 
plus two, or ten, leaving four letters to say how 
many, thus allowing for the death of one up to ten! 
Eureka! 

Any wonder the boys write it GAS? Any hope of 
ever converting them? Nay, verily! 


The Public 


But what of the public? What of the Man on the 
Street? What does he call it? What does the gaso- 
line dealer say? Go East or West, North or South, 
and it’s the same everywhere, not: 


Gasoline 19 Gas 19 
Tax 2 but Tax 2 
2l1c 2lc 


Just look at it for yourself and see how nicely 
TAX fits under GAS. And think of your having to 
print this in chalk on a rough board! Why, it takes 
less than half the time to print GAS than to write 
GASOLINE. And most of us run down hill in our 
printing in chalk, but any novice can print GAS and 
have it look straight, but woe to his horizontality 
when he tries a long word. 

So much for the gasoline dispenser. We might 
have enough spending money left to buy them all 
enough cigars to make them write it in full, but what 
about the millions of buyers who all, to a man, ask 
for “gas”? How are you going to stop them? No 
use trying. No use hoping. He who would attempt 
to change the vocabulary of a whole nation, es- 
pecially a hurry-up nation, might as well call in the 
sanitary experts to select his future home. Why 
we are in such a hurry that we talk of a Coop, when 
we mean a Coupé; we say Okay for all correct, Cap 
for Captain and Ya for Yes! Think of making a na- 
tion of people who say Ya to save sounding the s! 
Think of making them say gasoline when “gas” does 
the job! It is the old survival of the fittest, and 
“gas” has come to stay, like it or not, hate it or not 
fume over it or not, it has Come to stay. 


AND NOW THE REMEDY 


How to Shake Of This Curee of Falee Accusation 


The above was written to call to mind the distress 
felt hundreds of times by everyone engaged in the 
praiseworthy calling of furnishing the best of all 
fuels at the lowest of all prices to our friends, our 
neighbors, our fellowmen. 

Is there no remedy? Must we, nolens volens, go 
on being shocked? 


There Is a Remedy 


There is a remedy. A simple one. So simple that 
I have put off for several months springing it on a 
much-abused gas fraternity, feeling all the time that 
it was so simple that someone else would beat me 
to it before my letter could reach New York. 

Here it is: Keep on calling your product Gas. Of 
course. But spell it, like the French do, g-a-z. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it? 

Method: Let the gaz companies agree that hence- 
forth all their literature, publicity, advertising, stick- 
ers, bills, etc., shall read GAZ. 

Result : Without saying a word to the newspapers 
about our reason for the spelling, they will; in a few 
weeks, become so used to seeing our gaz spelled with 
a z that they unconsciously will distinguish 
between gasoline spelled gas and our won- 
derful product, spelled gaz. The beauty of it 
is that it is a silent revolution, disturbing 
nothing or nobody, but once and for all put- 
ting the gasoline accidents where they belong and the 
gaz publicity and gaz news where we want it. We 
are proud of our product, gaz. We are not proud, 
but happy, in the fact that with due care gaz is as 
safe as any fuel. We rejoice that gaz is not an 
industry on the downward path, but one that is 
growing so rapidly as to be an amazement to the 
civilized world. 


The Objections 


Objections: Are there none? None that are seri- 
ous. “One can always find a stick to beat a dog,” 
and so objections can be produced, to be sure. One 
of them is our stationery. “Have to change all our 
stationery?” Not at all. Just use it as it is. At 
first blush it may seem strange for a gas company 
to make and sell Gas. But it is not nearly as strange 
as for a coke company to make and sell briquets and 
no coke. 

If the gaz journals in America, including the 
monthly issued by the A. G. A., would take time to 
consider and then adopt this simple remedy for a 
serious evil, the gaz companies would soon fall in 
line and before strawberries come in season this year 
we should all be used to the change in writing and 
the looks of the word Gaz. 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlack 


The Power of Suggestion 


ELL ’em something more even if it is only a bot- 
S tle of oil to keep the gas range spick and span. 
It is by suggestion that the star salesman builds 

up the gross amount of his sales. Watch him when 
Mrs. Blank comes in to ask the price of gas range 
pedestals, watch him slide over and get a bottle of oii 
and suggest to Mrs. Jones: “Here’s a mighty fine 
thing to prevent rust and keep the gas range looking 
clean and bright.”. Try suggestion! When a cus- 

















tomer comes in and purchases a gas range, do not 
be satisfied; suggest that possibly she would enjoy 
having hot water service in her home or that one of 
these radiant heaters would make the living room 
very warm and cheerful ,better than a log fire. Sug- 
gest something to her—remember, you have her in 
the buying mood—and that you may never see her 
again. 





How About Those Hints for Home-Managers? 


EVERAL times during the past we have suggest- 
ed that the gas man might build up considerable 
favorable public opinion by running a column of 

Tints,” or whatever he may choose to call them, for 
the benefit of the home-manager, at least once each 


week in one or more of the local newspapers. Experi- 
ence has taught us that this is good advertising anda 
good way as well in which to build up favorable 
public opinion. If the column is carried on contin- 
uously, women soon get into the habit of looking 
for it and often they clip it out of the paper and file 
it away. 

It is not such a hard job to get up a column of 
this sort and if it is run under a boxed or a special 
head- (hand lettered) it will soon be a feature in the 
newspaper. 

The man who neglects his trade papers, does not 
read, mark and file them, lets many good ideas slip 
into the dark. There are many things that Bill Jones 
is doing here and there that may come in good next 
time you want to write an advertisement or dec- 
orate your window. Give the trade papers as much 
time as you do your newspaper and you will be well 
repaid in new ideas. 





What Are Done With Folders 


OW many hundred million dealer helps in the 
form of folders have manufacturers furnished 
dealers that have not been used? That is a 

question we all should think about and in the year 
nineteen hundred and twenty-five we should resolve 





not to request helps of this kind unless we intend to 
use them, either to give to our customers personally 
or to send to them with their gas bills or statements 
of appliance accounts. 
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How’s Your Headlines? 
T O flag folks and get them to read the messages 


contained in your advertising, it is essential 

that your headlines stand out. Use unusual 
headlines, something with a snap and go in them; 
something of the order of ‘the news headlines in 
your daily paper. Try the unusual; something on 
this order: 


“Other People’s Money” 


Then tell how the home manager may equip her 
kitchen with a modern gas range, have hot water in 
her home, on the run, by making a small down pay- 
ment and paying the balance of the purchase price in 
twelve or eighteen equal monthly payments with 
her gas bill. Or let your heading say: 


“Why Not Do Like Big Business?” 

Buy modern home equipment NOW and pay later. 
The big manufacturers all buy on this plan. The 
big mills, utilities and railroads buy on the dividend 
payment plan, etc., etc. 


Or if you are having a special offer on automatic 
gas-fired water heaters, why not head your adver- 
tisement something like this: 


“Water Heaters That Will Last a Lifetime at Prices 
That Won’t” 


Furthermore, you can time. your advertisements to 
tie in with current, highly-advertised moving pic- 
tures, current news items, new books, fads and 
fancies. 

To illustrate, heads may run along the following 
lines, to secure 'the attention of women: “Attaining 
Attractiveness, Are There Any Women in Your 
Home?” “Free Yourseh of Fetters,” “Over the Tea 
Cups,” or you may use such headings as: “Hotel 
Service at Home,” “Enjoy the Advantage of Paying 
for Your Fuel After You Use It,” “Fifty Years Ago,” 
or, oh! hundreds of others that will be more inter- 
esting and oftener read than such headlines as: 
“But Her a Gas Range” or “Get a Gas Heater To- 
day.” Try It! 





The Campaign Method of 
Merchandising ° 


Its importance in increasing gas sales and the national campaign 
idea 


R. F. Canniff 


N THIS country, our business has been built up 
I on the basis of a competitive system. Pro- 
duction is regulated as a result of assured sales. 
Sales can be consummated only when production is’ 
assured. Thus, sales and production are co-ordinate 
factors. - 

Under the industrial system of our country, com- 
modities are produced chiefly for sale. The ex- 
change of goods and services between producers 
and consumers, effected for practical purposes, with 
money as the medium of exchange, is the founda- 
tion of our business structure. The initiative in 
carrying on this process of exchange lies jointly 
with the producers and merchants who actively 
seek to induce customers to purchase their products 
at profitable prices. But where does the merchan- 
dising of the dealer or gas company enter into the 
plan? Well, in just this way. Merchandising is the 
term applied to the active solicitation of business. 


How Merchandising Is Carried Out 
First—By stimulating consumers to buy a specific 
article. 





*Presented before the meeting of the Commercial 
Section, A. G. A., Atlantic City Convention, Tues- 
day, October 14, 1924. 





Second—By enaouraging manufacturer- and re- 
tailer to co-operate and aid in the promotion of 
sales activities. 

Third—By creating and executing comprehen- 
sive and consistent sales plans for distributing the 
products efficiently and economically from manu- 
facturer to consumer through the retailer. 

According to Dr. Copeland, of Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research, merchandise sold for retail dis- 
tribution through stores is divided roughly into 
three classes, convenience goods, shopping goods, 
specialty goods. These classes apply to goods sold 
through or from retail stores. Convenience goods 
are those purchased at easily accessible stores: to- 
bacco, razor blades, magazines and confectionery. 

Shopping goods are those in which style, quality 
and prices are compared when purchased. Specialty 
goods are those which have some attraction for the 
consumer, other than price, which induces the pur- 
chaser to put forth some special effort which in 
turn induces the buyer to visit the store or permit 
a home solicitation or demonstration, and to make 
the purchase without shopping. 

Through the classification of your product into 
one of the three classes mentioned above, you can 
more easily determine your marketing method or 
(Continued on page 83) 

















PROGRESS IN GAS TECHNOLOG 


Domestic and 


Foreign 














Remedy Against Monoxide Poisoning 


CCORDING to Feuer und Wasser, 1924, num- 

ber 8, a remedy has been prepared from the 

plant known as Lobelia inflata, which grows 
wild in North America, and which can be used with 
goods results to combat carbon monoxide poisoning. 
This plant contains several alkaloids and methods 
have now been perfected for removing the latter 
from the plant and preparing from them a prepara- 
tion which can be taken internally without the bad 
effects that have been prevalent heretofore when 
similar substances were used for this purpose. 
Usually, when such medicines were taken violent 
vomiting resulted. The alkaloids in the mixture 
have the power of stimulating the nerve centers that 
control the respiratory organs. 

When a person is overcome with carbon monox- 
ide, the breathing is very weak, and an intravenous 
injection of this preparation seems to have the 
power of stimulating the breathing even after oxy- 
gen has been resorted to without success. There 
does not seem to be any bad after-effect from the 
administration of this preparation, which is called 
lobelin, and which is manufactured and sold in 
Germany. 


Waste Heat Boilers on Vertical Retorts 


ERTICAL retort installations generally include 

a waste heat steam generator for producing 

steam for steaming the charge in the retort. 
For efficient service the waste-heat boiler should be 
worked on induced draught. This necessity for in- 
duced draught, and also the draught requirements of 
the retort setting and regenerators, makes an ex- 
hauster necessary, which is driven by a reciprocat- 
ing steam engine or a steam turbine, if electric pow- 
er is not available or desirable. The power re- 
quired for this work, however, is not great, and 
steam engines of low power, particularly steam tur- 
bines of low power, are not efficient, or, if moder- 
ately efficient, are expensive. 

The one object of this invention is to enable an 
inefficient and cheap turbine or other steam engine 
to be used in an efficient manner in the retort in- 
stallation. Usually, the steam is admitted into the 
retorts at comparatively low pressure, and this steam 
may be saturalted or superheated. On the other 
hand, it is usual to generate steam in a waste-heat 
boiler at pressures of 100 lb. per sq. in., and over. In 
order to avoid waste of a large proportion of the 
steam generated by the waste-heat boiler by von- 
suming it in an inefficient turbine or reciprocating 
engine, the steam is allowed to escape from the tur- 
bine or engine at a suitable pressure for the retorts 
(say 30 Ib. per sq. in.) and is used in the retorts, 





preferably after it has been dried by passage through 
a steam separattor. 

It is preferable to superheat the steam before it 
is blown into the retorts, either by passing it through 
a superheater in the inlet products chamber of the 
waste-heat boiler or in the flue leading thereto, or 
by a separately fired superheater, preferably of the 
gas-fired type. (For details, see British Patent No. 
224,179.) 


Regulating Flow of Gas to Calorimeters 


AS calorimeters which work on the principle 
? that the size of the orifice in conjunction with 
the pressure drop in a stream of gas passing 
through it determines the rate of flow of the gas are 
regulated by means of the device which is shown in 


























Gas Flow Regulator. 


the accompanying illustration and patented in Brit- 
ish Patent No. 223,375, 

The gas, the calorific value of which is under ex- 
amination, is supplied through pipe A, at a suitable 
pressure. The gas pressure forces it through the 
restriction B, the size of which is regulated by the 
adjustable screw valve C. After passage through 
the restriction the gas reaches the atmospheric 
chamber D, the inside of which is in free communi- 
cation with the atmospheyse by the escape opening 
E. Gas may leave the chamber D either by pipe E 
or by pipe F. Gas passing through pipe F also 
passes through the orifice G placed anywhere be- 
tween the chamber D and the burner H. The air for 
combustion at the burner H enters through a re- 
stricted opening I, and the hot gases resulting from 
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the combustion pass upwards through a chimney J 
to the atmosphere. The hot gases in the chimney 
create a suction at the burner; and this suction is 
utilized to suck the gas from the chamber D to the 
burner. Since the pressure in D cannot rise above 
atmospheric, it will be clear that all gas passing 
through the restriction B in excess of that which the 
burner sucks through pipe F will pass by the unre- 
stricted escape opening E into the atmosphere, where 
it may be burned. The excess must be sufficient to 
allow for any fluctuations in the main supply caused 
by changes of pressure in the supply pipe A. 

When the escape opening E is at the same level as 
the calorimeter burner the flow to the latter will be 
determined by the suction, by the area of the orifice 
G, by any resistance offered to flow by the pipe F, 
and by the specific gravity of the gas. As it is gen- 
erally necessary that the volumetric flow should be 
independent of the specific gravity, a correction is 
made for this factor by raising the level of the escape 
opening E a suitable height above that of the calori- 
meter burner. The calorimeter shown is of the hot 
chimney type in which the expansion of a steel tube 
is a measure of the calorific value. The heat meas- 
uring portion of this calorimeter forms no part of 
the present invention, and it may be replaced by the 
equivalent parts of any other type of calorimeter 
with means added, if necessary, to create a vacuum 
at the burner. The restricted opening B and its ad- 
justable screw may, in certain cases, be dispensed 
with. 


Oil Gas 


ELATIVELY large percentages of fixed gas 
and relatively small percentages of low boil- 
ing point by-products from high boiling point 

hydrocarbons are obtained by a process which is de- 
scribed in United States Patent No. 1,520,804. This 
process consists in subjecting high boiling point 
hydrocarbons to a temperature sufficient to crack at 





least a portion of the same, separating the lighter 
vapors from the heavier condensate, condensing the 
light vapors to form a light distillate or low boiling 
point by-product, and directly subjecting the heavier 
condensate without substantial loss of heat at atmos- 
pheric pressure to a heat sufficient to decompose 
heavier condensate and convert the major portion 
only of the same into a fixed gas and a major portion 
into fuel oil. 





A New Oil for Protecting Gas 
Holders 


Bitumen oil mixture used outside and inside of holder 
Robert Mezger 


(A mixture of bitumen and oil is recommended as 
a protective preparation for metallic surfaces. Its 
application to the protection of holders is i 
and particular attention is called to the possibility of 
using this mixture to coat the internal vertical wall 
surface of the holder. 


the German in Das Gas und Wasserfach. It is a 
story of results obtained by the use of an oily prepa- 
ration containing bitumen in suspension, for pro- 
tecting the vertical walls,of a holder. It would ap- 
pear that this preparation is indicated 
The results that were obtained when the prepara- 
tion was used for this purpose seem to be satisfac- 
tory.—Editor.) 


HE problem of protecting the metal of the gas 

holder against the corrosive action of the water 

that is used in sealing the holder has been a 
matter which has been given considerable attention 
by gas engineers for many years. 

The mechanism of the rusting process is well un- 
derstood today. There have been, of course, an en- 
tire series of theories on the matter, such as the- 
carbon dioxide theory and the hydrogen peroxide 
theory and others, but from a practical standpoint 
the factors that govern oxidation and rusting of iron 
are clearly recognized. 


Fundamental Factors Involved in the Process 
The fundamental conditions of rusting are the pres- 
ence of water and oxygen. Carbon dioxide and other 
electrolytes, which are dissolved in water, foster the 
oxidation of the iron to a considerable extent, but 
their presence is not essential to the reaction. Due 
to the existing solution pressures, the iron dissolves 
in two forms in the water vapor which is precipi- 
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MISUSE OF THE WORD “GAS” 


It is certainly an old story to gas men that news- 
papers, and the public in general, have developed 
what now seems to be an ingrown habit of misusing 
the word “gas.” The most familiar form of this 
practice is to call gasolene by what might be termed 
its diminutive, “gas.” In another part of this pres- 
ent issue there is an important article on this very 
subject by a gas man of considerable experience. A 
remedy is suggested in this article which deserves 
attention. 


It is a very bad habit that newspaper writers have 
of making the word “gas” cover a great multitude 
of products that bear no relation at all to what we 
gas men undersand by this term. This in itself would 
not be so bad but for the fact that the public ac- 
quires the same habit soon after it has been uncon- 
sciously suggested by the newspaper. 

It is always a very hard problem to overcome a 
habit. It is very difficult, indeed, with a personal 
habit of an individual, but when it concerns a habit 
of millions of people, then the problem becomes al- 
most unsolvable. Certainly it is a great deal easier 
to try to remedy such a situation by other methods 
than by trying to change the habit of people who call 
gasolene and other products like carbon dioxide, or 
oxygen, by the term “Gas,” which they at the same 
time use to designate the fuel that is piped into every 
house and is used for cooking and heating. 

It is much like butting your head against a stone 
wall to try to correct such a mispractice, for it is 
very common for the average American to condense 
words and use shortened terms in place of the long 
words. The average American citizen is a very busy 
man or woman and easily gets into the habit of 
slicing off the greater portions of words in order to 
save time. It therefore seems to be almost a hope- 
less task to get the man who now says he is going 
to buy “ten gallons of gas” to say “gasolene” in- 
stead. In fact, it is just as hard to make him see 
that he is committing an error and gradually falling 
into a state of mind where he is apt to lay the blame 
for troubles on the gas that is furnished by the gas 


company because of continual inaccuracy in dis- 
tinguishing between it and other products also called 
“gas.” There is no question but that it is a very 
difficult matter to get the average person to see the 
injustice that might be inflicted on the gas men 
through such practice. 

However, it would seem that so far as editorial 
writers are concerned they might use greater discre- 
tion in use of the words in describing gasolene, and 
not call everything “gas” that they happen to hit 
upon. The condition seems to be something that can 
be remedied, and it is up to the gas industry to call 
attention to editors of newspapers to the wrong use 
of the word “gas.” It certainly would be a consider- 
able help if they would use greater care in selection 
of words in writing headlines and the effect on the 
public cannot be anything but beneficial. Whether 
or not the matter has gone so far that it cannot now 
be changed, and the public cannot be educated to 
speak more accurately, is something that is open to 
discussion, 

A word must be said regarding the remedy that 
is suggested in the article mentioned above. The 
remedy seems to be a very simple one because it - 
merely involves the changing of a letter—the letter 
“s” to the letter “z.” How attractive this will ap- 
pear to the average gas man and the gas industry as 
a whole is hard to say, but the idea deserves careful 
consideration. Furthermore, there is this considera- 
tion, that both words would be pronounced alike, so 
that when a man is talking and he says “gas,” 
spelled with a “z” or an “s,” as the sound is the 
same, there would still be the same misunderstand- 
ing as to what product he is referring to. 

All in all, the matter is a rather difficult one, but 
it is something that should not be lost sight of in the 
stress of business. It certainly appears that some- 


thing should be done to stem the tide of such a bad 
practice and encourage people to call things by their 
proper names. The attention of the gas industry is 
called to the aforementioned article as an earnest 
attempt by one gas man, who has conscientiously 
studied the problem, to find a solution for it. 
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A Gas Company’s Advertising Plan 


How Iroquois Gas Co. will seek to promote public good will 


Warner Bates 


HE Iroquois Gas Corporation of Buffalo, in an 

I advertising campaign recently begun, is seeking 

to build good will for the corporation and at 

the same time induce more of its customers in the 

territory covered to make use of its service depart- 
ment. 


Plans have been made for advertising a lcng time 





Two Parts to Campaign 


The present campaign, which is running in news- 
papers of Buffalo and other cities and villages near 
by which are served by the company, is divided into 
two parts, one institutional and the other based on 
the service offered by the company. These two 
classes of advertising are run concurrently, alternat- 
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Iroquois Puilding, 46 Church Street 


// i 2fh1 


ahead and it is the intention of the company to carry 
on permanent publicity of this kind in order to get 
the cumulative fesults of \long-time advertising. 
Officials of the company do not expect ahy imme- 
diate increase in business or profits as a result of the 
present advertising, but are building solely with an 
eye to the future. 
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ing from one to the other, as the occasion demands. 

‘The institutional campaign is designed to make 
the public realize the scope of the company’s. busi- 
ness, the little-understood ramifications of the busi- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Lesson No. 55 


Change of State (continued) 


Variation of Specific Heat With Temperature 
é 3 He specific heat of a solid, liquid or gas is a 


property which does not remain constant as 
the temperature changes. In fact, it has been 
seen by this time that most of the properties of 
matter, as far as their relation to heat phenomena 
is concerned, are not what might be called absolutely 
constant charaqteristics. Thus, the coefficient of 
expansion varies with the temperature, and this is 
even more accentuated in the case of specified heat. 
In general, the specific heat increases with the 
temperature. For accurate work it is essential to 
take this variation into consideration, but in practical 
work this is unnecessary. It is, however, well to 
use that specific heat, when it is given in the table, 
which corresponds to the temperature range in- 
volved in the problem. Otherwise the value of the 
specific heat is used as given and no calculation need 
be made to correct it for temperature variation. 


The General Equation 


In order that the gas engineer may understand 
what this variation is, the following equation is 
given, which indicates in an entirely general way the 
manner in which specific heat and temperature are 
related: 

.=a+t bt + ct? +dt*® + 

In this equation, a, b, c, d, etc., are constants de- 
pendent on the nature of the solid, liquid or gas, t 
1s the temperature and K is the specific heat. 

Before leaving this subject, it must be mentioned 
that the change in specific heat with temperature is 
smaller for solids than for liquids, and in the case of 
liquids the variation is greater than either for solids 
or for gases. 


The Method of Mixtures 


Specific heat is determined in a number of differ- 
ent ways, but the actual determination is only of 
academic interest as far as the industrial gas engi- 
neer is concerned. However, one of these methods, 
which is known as the method of mixtures, is based 
on certain fundamental principles of heat transfer 
and on calculations that are necessary in order to es- 


tablish how much heat can be transferred from one 
substance to the other, all of which are of impor- 
tance in the industrial application of gas. It is for 
this reason that this method is discussed in detail in 
the following. 


The Transference of Heat 
A great many industrial heating operations are car- 


ried out by transferring the heat contained in the 
heating medium directly to the material ‘that is to be 
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heated. This is the manner in which steel is made 
in the open hearth furnace, for example. Inter- 
change of heat occurs, and if there were no heat 
losses then the heat in the heating medium would 
be entirely transferred to the heated body until equi- 
librium is reached. 

This is the fundamental principle underlying the 
method of determining specific heat by mixtures. It 
may be stated in slightly different terms, which may 


make the matter more understandable. If two sub- 
stances at different temperatures are brought in 
thermal contact with each other, that is, are brought 
so close together that heat transference takes place 
from one to the other without any of the heat being 
lost, then the quantity of heat that is lost by the 
body at the higher temperature will be equal to 
that which is gained by the body at the lower tem- 
perature, and a state of equilibrium will ensue. 





A GAS COMPANY’S ADVERTISING PLAN 

(Continued from page 76) 
mess which are essential to producing a sufficient 
supply of gas to insure the public’s comfort, the tre- 
mendous amounts of money invested, the importance 
of a proper return on their investment to the stock- 
holders, the vast numbers of people served, the num- 
ber of employees on the payroll and in general the 
mechanics of manufacturing and distributing gas to 
the community. Here, for instance, are quotations 
from one advertisement: 


Example of Institutional Advertising 

“These Drilling Rigs and Hard-Rock Men 

Insure Your Comfort. 

“Out in the open, exposed to burning sun and 
biting winds, the crews of twelve drilling rigs 
are constantly pounding away to uncover new 
gas supplies at depths from 1,200 to 3,000 feet— 
hard-rock men, working to insure your comfort, 
not only today, but years from now. 

“These drilling rigs must be kept going con- 
stantly to make sure the gas supply will always 
be up to requirements. Their crews are only a 
few of the thousands in our organization who are 
working and planning so that when you turn the 
valve in your range there will be a sufficient 
quantity of gas to meet your needs; that no mat- 
ter what the growth of population there will 
always be an abundant gas supply for the people 
of Buffalo and the 22 nearby communities which 
we serve.” 

Another advertisement, for example, tells the pub- 
lic that the national production of manufactured gas 
has increased from 101,625,366,000 cubic feet per 
day in 1901 to more than 384,000,000,000 cubic feet 
in 1923. It shows that although the Buffalo demand 
has been increasing faster than the national produc- 
tion, the Iroquois Gas Corporation has so expanded 
its facilities that it has kept up with this demand. 
The advertisement cites the manner in which the 
Iroquois Company has been able to keep up with 
the demand. 


The Service Department 

In the last couple of years the company has been 
developing a real service department. After spend- 
ing considerable money on this end of the work, it 
was found that it was not paying because not enough 
consumers knew about it. Therefore, the second 
part of the present advertising program is to get 
more people to take advantage of this free feature 
that is offered them. 


“Don’t guess on gas!” one advertisement begins. 
“Every Buffalo user of gas should be receiving the 
maximum results from every foot consumed. But 
many are not, simply because they ‘guess’ that their 
connections, tubing, range and appliances are in 
proper order. 

“There is no reason for checking up your gas 
equipment by guess-work when the gas company 
maintains a service department to do those things for 
you free of charge. When the range needs adjust- 
ment, or you are suspicious of the piping, don’t let 
inexperienced hands ‘fix it up,’ but telephone the gas 
company or drop a postcard to the service depart- 
ment.’ 


Appliances 

Other advertising will treat of appliances and ad- 
vertise the company’s appliance department, where 
devices that have been investigated, tested and ap- 
proved by the Iroquois Gas Corporation are sold. 
There will be advertising that will show the people 
how to get the best possible use out of their ap- 
pliances. 

In connection with this campaign, the company 
plans to make use of a postcard billing system, a 
double card being used which will further advertise 
the service department and bring requests for the 
“experienced gas man” to call. 





DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


It does! 

Not only does it pay the dealer advertising, it 
also pays the buyer, and for proof of our statement 
we quote from the bulletin of the Rocky Mountain 
committee on public utility information, and it’s 
about GAS. 

“Saying it with newspaper type has taught the 
public new uses and new conveniences brought 
about by gas, and the increased consumption by 
millions of customers has helped to hold the cost 
of that utility on an even keel, despite high costs 
of labor, material and supplies. The field for expan- 
sion in the gas industry, through advertising, is 
almost unlimited, according to the executives of the 
utility. Plans are now under way by leading gas 
companies for campaigns to extend the use of gas 
for house heating, industrial heating and metal 
working, as well as domestic cooking and similar 


purposes.” 











Catechism of Central Station Gas 


Engineering in the United States 
Installment No. 55. 


(Continued from last week) 
16 

co, eae or 57.14 per cent by weight of oxy- 
12 

gen, O, and “4 or 42.86 per cent by weight of car 


bon, C. 

Working in the same way the various substances 
named are found to possess the following molecu- 
lar weights and compositions by weight: 


Substance Molecular Weight 

N H, 144+-3=17 

H.SO, 2+32+64=—98 

Co(OH),. 40+2(16+1)=74 

H.S 2+32=34 

(NH,)2 SO, 2 (144-4) +32+4-64=132 

Fe,0;. H,O 112+-48+-2+16=178 
Substance Percentage Composition by Weight 
ye SE Ts = ong: 82.35 p.c. N, 17.65 p.c. H 
ES hin o's 5 ae 2.04 p.c. H, 32.65 p.c. S, 65.31 p.c. O 
CotGeids ....... 54.06 p.c. Ca, 43.24 p.c. O, 2.70 p.c. H 
MRS sais < cnacs Gouectcene 5.88 p.c. H, 94.12 p.c. S 


2 
(NH,)2 SO, 

21.21 p.c. N, 6.06 p.c. H, 24.24 p.c. S, 48.49 p.c. O 
Fe,O;. H, O ....62.92 p.c. Fe, 35.96 p.c. O, 1.12 p.c. H 
290. What are the products of the complete com- 
bustion of each of the following substances: 
Carbon, C 
Carbon Monoxide, CO 
Hydrogen, H, 
Benzene, C,H, 
Methane or Marsh Gas, CH, 
Ethylene or Olefiant Gas, C,H, 
Ethane, C.H, 
Acetylene, C,H, : 

Give in each case the weight of the products pro- 
duced by the combustion of one pound of the sub- 
stance, and in the case of gases give also the volume 
of each of the products produced by the combustion 
of one cubic foot of the substance. 

Ans. The products of combustion of-the various 
substances named when burned in oxygen, O,, are: 

When substances are burned in air, it is usual to 


Substance 

le hb ig ee oa ad. i i Cc 
See BEGUN Sous ccccetdeadsccects co 
I a 20 3 boa eta a es oi H, 
EE A: 3 nha 'd.a'e SERVE As 0b dns a Onbiidns CH, 
i ME CL Uvaled akin bateweVee ow seas C,H, 
EE Sbta be iA ibanegu ch tdnas ced yes hives CLH, 
I A iirc pvnknt ghee cnanenetcaadts C.H, 
PE nd on eA bu ois CONS Caen ich adds oat C.H, 


consider the nitrogen, N.,, which is mixed in the air 
with the oxygen used, as being also a product of 
the combustion. To the products as given above 
should, therefore, be added in each case this nitro- 
gen. 

The weights of the products produced are found 
as follows: 

When carbon is burned, each atom combines with 
two atoms of oxygen, forming carbon dioxide, CO,. 
The atomic weight of carbon being 12, and that of 
oxygen being 16, the molecular weight of carbon 


Parts by Weight in which 
the Elements Enter into the Compound 
14 of N and 3 of H 
2 of H, 22 of S and 64 of O 
40 of Ca, 32 of O and 2 of H 
2 of H and 32 of S 
28 of N, 8 of H, 32 of S and 64 of O 
112 of Fe, 64 of O, 2 of H 


dioxide, each molecule of which contains one atom 
of carbon, and two atoms of oxygen, is 12 + 32 = 4. 
Hence, 12 Ib. of carbon will yield upon combustion 

44 
44 Ib. of carbon dioxide and 1 lb. will yield — 

1 
= 3.67 lb. of carbon dioxide. Since air contains 3.31 
times as much nitrogen by weight as it does oxy- 
gen, the weight of nitrogen mixed in the air with 
the amount of oxygen, 2.67 lb., required for the com- 
bustion of 1 Ib. of carbon will be 2.67 « 3.31 = 8.84 
Ib. The products of the combustion in air of 1 lb. 
of carbon are, therefore, 3.67 lb. of carbon dioxide 
and 8.84 Ib. of nitrogen. 

The atomic weight of hydrogen is 1. Two atoms 
of hydrogen combine with one atom of oxygen to 
form a molecule of water vapor, the molecular 
weight of which is 2 + 16 = 18. Two pounds of hy- 
drogen thus yield upon combustion 18 Ib. of water 
vapor, and 1 lb. will yield 9 lb. of water vapor. 
There will be mixed in the air with the amount of 
oxygen, 8 Ib., required for the combustion of 1 Ib. 
of hydrogen, 8 & 3.31 = 26.48 lb. nitrogen. The 
products of the combustion in air of 1 Ib. of hydro- 
gen are, therefore, 9 Ib. of water vapor and 26.48 Ib. 
of nitrogen. 


Products of Combustion 
Carbon Dioxide, CO, 


Water Vapor, H,O 
Carbon Dioxide, CO., and Water Vapor, H,O 
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Combustion of Marsh Gas 


The combustion of marsh gas, or methane, CH,, 
produces both carbon dioxide and water. A mole 
cule of marsh gas contains one atom of carbon and 
four of hydrogen and has a molecular weight of 
12+4 x 1= 16. In every 16 lb. of marsh gas there 
will thus be 12 lb. of carbon and 4 Ib. of hydrogen, 
or each pound will contain 0.75 Ib. of carbon and 0.25 
Ib. of hydrogen. It has been shown above that each 
pound of hydrogen burns to 9 Ib. of water vapor, 
and that each Ib. of carbon burns to 3.67 lb. of carbon 
dioxide. Hence, the products of combustion of 1 
Ib. of marsh gas will be 0.75 « 3.67 = 2.75 Ib. of car- 
bon dioxide and 0.25 « 9 = 2.25 lb. of water. The 
amount of the oxygen drawn from the air is 2 + 2 
= 4 lb., so the weight of nitrogen to be included 


with these products will be 4 * 3.31 = 13.24 Ib. 


The nature and weight of the products of com- 
bustion of the other hydrocarbons named can be 
determined in a similar manner to that employed 
above for marsh gas. 


Volume of Products of Combustion 


The volume of each of the products obtained by 
the complete combustion of one cubic foot of any 
given gas can be obtained very readily from the 
equation for the chemical reaction that takes place, 
since equal volumes of any gases contain equal num- 
bers of molecules, or, in other words, the molecules 
of all gases have the same volume and the volume 
in which gases combine with each other are pro- 


I a ee i biwdd Woke ex C 
nn MEIN a ks cans c's cc kvscaedacds CoO 
EE in vo c cc Reeder’ ccc comVas ce whebes H, 
SL x a RaW'e Giolla soe cic cueee eek aes oe CH, 
SE SHOUD” kas teas phe b te a dEeAS ccheveet C,H, 
CE Ys cL cede bh Fad dec yo reed bun Caan oH, 
es, . odo catwaked cava vacate neuen ele 
SUPE (o's En koko dhe pO ha W's c aaaee Chee eotRS C,H, 


portional to the number of molecules of each gas 
which enter into the reaction. 

In the case of hydrogen the reaction by which 
combustion takes place has the following equation, 
2H, + O,=2H,0. This shows that two molecules, 
or two volumes, of hydrogen combine with one 
molecule, or one volume, of oxygen to form two 
molecules, or two volumes, of water vapor. There- 
fore, the complete combustion of 1 cu. ft. of hydro- 
gen will require 0.5 cu. ft. of oxygen and will pro- 
duce 1 cu. ft. of water vapor. Since air contains 
3.77 parts of nitrogen to one of oxygen by volume 

3.77 


there will be = 1.89 cu. ft. of nitrogen mixed 





4 


with the oxygen required, and the volume of the 
products of the complete combustion in air of 1 cu. 
ft. of hydrogen will be 1 cu. ft. of water vapor and 
1.89 cu. ft. of nitrogen. 

In the case of carbon monoxide the equation ac- 
cording to which combustion takes place is 2 CO + 
O, = 2 CO.,, or 1 cu. ft. of carbon monoxide will 
combine with 0.5 cu. ft. of oxygen and form 1 cu. 
ft. of carbon dioxide. The volume of nitrogen 
mixed with the oxygen will be the same as in the 
case of hydrogen. 

The volumes of the products of combustion of 
each of the other gases named in the question can 
be worked out in the same way. 

For convenience the results of all the determina- 
tions both for weight and volume are given below 
in tabular form: 


Weight of Products pro- 

duced by the Combustion 

of 1 Ib. of Substance, the Volume of Products 

Nitrogen mixed in air produced by the 

with the Oxygen required Combustion of 1 cu. 
Weight of Each for Combustion being ft of Substance, Ni- 


Element in 1 considered as a Product trogen being includ- 
of Substance of Combustion. ed as before. 
Cc H, O, CO, HO Ns CO: HO N: 
1.000 3.67 8.84 
0.429 0.571 1.57 1.89 1.0 1.89 
1.000 9.00 26.48 1.0 1.89 
0.750 0.250 2.75 2.25 13.24 1.0 2.0 7.54 
0.857 0.143 3.14 1.29 11.35 2.0 2.0 11.31 
0.800 0.200 2.94 1.80 12.38 2.0 3.0 13.20 
0.923 0.077 3.39 0.69 10.19 6.0 3.0 28.28 
0.923 0.077 3.39 069 1019 20 10 9.43 





Heat Developed from Coal 

291. A pound of a certain coal contains 14 ounces 
of carbon and 0.5 ounce hydrogen. What would be 
the products of its complete combustion, and how 
much would each product weigh? How many “heat 
units” would be developed by the complete combus- 
tion of this carbon and hydrogen? Give your cal- 
culations. 

Ans. According to the answer to question No. 
290, the product of the complete combustion of car- 
bon is carbon dioxide, in an amount weighing 3.67 
times as much as the carbon. Therefore, 14 ounces 
of carbon will burn to 14K 3.67 = 51.38 ounces of 
carbon dioxide. 

According to the same answer, the complete com- 


bustion of hydrogen produces water vapor in an 
amount weighing 9 times as much as the hydro- 
gen. Therefore, 0.5 ounce of hydrogen burns 0.5 
9 = 4.5 ounces of water vapor. 

So the products of the combustion of coal contain- 
ing 14 ounces of carbon and 0.5 ounce of hydrogen 
will be 51.38 ounces of carbon dioxide and 4.5 ounces 
of water vapor, if the sole combustibles in the coal, 
as understood by the problem, are carbon and hy- 
drogen, and these burn in air. 

One pound of carbon, in burning, develops a heat- 
ing power equivalent to 14,647 heat units. Four- 
teen ounces, or % of a pound-of carbon, will develop, 
in burning, % of 14,647, or 12,817 heat units. 
(Fifty-sixth Installment Next Week) 
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A NEW OIL FOR PROTECTING GAS HOLDERS 
(Continued from page 74) 


tated on its surface to a greater or lesser degree. 
This process, because of the osmotic counterpressure. 
would be ended within an infinitely small period of 
time if the oxygen which is constantly present in the 
air would not convert the iron into its trivalent 
insoluble condition with the formation of iron oxide, 
or rust. This results in a constant disappearance 
of the osmotic pressure, so that the solution of the 
iron and the formation of rust goes on uninter- 
ruptedly. 
The process, of course, takes place most vigorously 
in the neighborhood of the surface of water, at 
~ which point the air may diffuse unhindered into the 
water. 


Gas Holder Oil 


The new protective preparation is known as gas 
holder protective oil, and consists of a solution of 
various bituminous matters in an oil of high viscosity 
and high flame temperature. The coatings that are 
obtained in this manner are absolutely permanent 
and never dry out. They stick everlastingly to the 
metallic surfaces. The new protective oil will not 
only grease the metal, but it will actually coat it 
with an oil film. Sheet metal which is protected by 
this oil sheds water like the back of a duck. In this 
respect it acts like any greased surface, but in addi- 
tion thereto the oil possesses such great adherence 
to the surface of the metal that it cannot be re- 
moved from it, no matter how long or how often 
the latter comes in contact with water. In fact, the 
only way to remove it is to force it off by means of 
a strong current of water. It must be remembered 
that the oil protection never dries, for it does not 
contain any drying oil, but it has the appearance of a 
scum in which the finely divided bitumen is held in 
suspension by the oil. 

The oil chosen has such a high viscosity that it 
never congeals or comes anywhere near the congela- 
tion point, even in the coldest of winter days. Hence 
whenever openings do appear in the film, they are 
immediately closed by the oil itself. It is, of course, 
understandable that such a coating cannot withstand 
mechanical influences of continuous duration, but it 
is recommended for use on those iron parts which 
are covered or are sprayed with a_ continuously 
changing film of water. In other words, it is indi- 
cated without any danger for the plates of gas hold- 
ers which come in contact with the water seal, and 
in which there is a relatively progressive change of 
position of the water film that comes in contact with 
the iron plates. This condition makes it possible to 
arrange for the constant coating of the metal with 
the bitumen oil preparation in the same way that 
is practised in the oiling of gas holders, namely, by 
collecting the excess of the preparation, which is dis- 
tributed over the surface of the metal and which 


flows down it, into pans in which the oil is con- 
stantly brought in contact with the metallic sur- 
faces that are to be protected. It is, of course, 
necessary under these conditions to provide means 
for preventing the oil preparation, when consider- 
able of it constantly flows off the surface of the 
metal, from forming an oil film over the water in 
the water seal. However, there are numerous de- 
vices which may be employed for avoiding this, all 
of which are based on the principle of the Florentine 
flask. This offers no serious difficulties. 


Practical Results with Protecting Holders 


The writer, who is connected with the Stuttgart 
gas works in Germany, had occasion to witness some 
experiments made in protecting gas holders when a 
holder in his plant was destroyed by fire and had 
to be almost entirely rebuilt. This holder was of 
one hundred thousand cubic meters capacity, which 
is equivalent in capacity to a 3,500,000 cubic foot 
holder. In this case the iron plates were given a 
coating with linseed oil. It is clear, however, that 
this film did not afford requisite protection to the 
holder after it was erected. Due to local conditions. 
it was very essential at that time to practice the 
greatest of economy in the matter and hence a care- 
ful investigation was made of all factors. 

It was finally decided to use an oil bitumen mix- 
ture which could be bought on the market, and since 
this preparation was applied good results have been 
secured. The top of the holder, which, of course, 
does not come in contact with water and which is 
hence not so subject to rusting as those parts that 
do, was given a coat of linseed oil-red lead paint 
and after this coat of paint had dried it was covered 
with a special preparation used in Germany for paint- 
ing tops of holders. This preparation also con- 
tained bituminous matter and this combination of 
linseed oil and bitumen paint was found to give good 
results, not only on the holder top, but on other 
parts of machinery and superstructures around the 
gas work. The mixture of linseed oil and bitumen 
was a happy one, for the elasticity of the linseed oil 
film was found not to be affected in any unfavorable 
manner by the use of the bitumen. 


Using the Bitumen Preparation 


However, in protecting the perpendicular walls of 
the holder and those parts which dip into the water 
seal, the oil-bitumen preparation was employed. 
This practice has now been followed out for an en- 
tire year and the results that have been obtained 
thereby have been found to be so advantageous and 
the metal of the holder has been so well protected 
against rusting that the writer does not hesitate to 
say that he believes that these good results will con- 
tinue irdefinitely. The appearance of the protec- 
tive covering has not changed in any manner during 
the year and so far not a particle of rust has been 
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observed anywhere over the surface of the iron. 
These good results encouraged the management of 
the gas works to order the other holders to be 
treated in the same manner. In smearing the pro- 
tective oil-bitumen preparation over the holder 
metal it was not considered necessary first to remove 
the rust from those spots where oxidation of the 
iron had taken place, for it was thought sufficient 
that these spots be covered with the oil, this in itself 
preventing the metal from rusting any further. 


How the Oil Bitumen Preparation Is Applied 


The application of the oil-bitumen mixture to the 
holder was carried out in the following manner: It 
was found most simple to cover the water in the 
water seal with a layer of the oil, about two centi- 
meters thick, and then the holder was allowed to go 
down slowly, whereby the oil covered surface of the 
metal and stuck to it tightly when the holder was 
raised again. This was the method used in the case 
of the second holder, after it had become certain that 
good results are obtainable from this practice, but 
in the case of the first holder the oil was applied 
with large paint brushes which were fastened to 
long poles about a meter and a half in length (about 
five feet). It was thought that in this way it would 
be possible to give all parts of the metal a good 
coating of the preparation. Even when this method 
was employed in applying the oil and bitumen mix- 
ture it was found that the application was rather 
rapid and easy to carry out. It was mentioned 
above that there will always be found a_ certain 
amount of oil collected in the saucer-like affairs 
that are arranged around the holder for catching the 
excess oil which runs down the walls of the same. 
Of course, the wind will often drive the oil from the 
windward side of the holder to the opposite side, 
causing a considerable amount of it to collect there, 
but it has been found from actual experience that 
this is not a serious matter at all as it is not entirely 
necessary that a thick film of oil always cover the 


surface of the metal. 


Quantities of Materials Used 


The holder in this case had a capacity of one hun- 
dred thousand cubic meters or approximately three 
and a half million cubic feet. The figures that are 
given are those obtained in actual practice. 


The mixture of oil and bitumen required only 0.2 
hour for the application of one kilogram of the mix- 
ture and this amount of the preparation covered ten 
square meters of the iron surface in one coat. The 
holder, which possessed an average diameter of 54 
meters and an average height of 48 meters (re- 
ferring to the metal that required protection) had a 
total of 8,150 square meters in vertical surface area 
to be protected and 2,300 square meters in the hori- 
zontal surface, making a total area of 10,450 square 
meters. 


Advantages of the Bitumen Oil Preparation 

From the standpoint of the appearance of the 
holder the bitumen and oil preparation has the ad- 
vantage in that it always looks as if it had just been 
applied. The holder thus appears as if freshly 
painted. Furthermore, the dull black surface of the 
bitumen preparation film gives the holder a very 
handsome appearance, which is something that must 
also be taken into consideration. (It is a fact that 
there is strenuous objection to the erection of holders 
because of their reputed great ugliness and therefore 
it is well to have their appearance as prepossessing 
as possible. A freshly painted holder, clean looking, 
does not appear nearly so ugly as one from which 
the paint has started to peel. Hence there is a de- 
cided advantage in keeping the holder in a freshly 
painted appearance.—Trans.) 

It has been found that in very bad weather, when 
a furious rain beats against the protected metal sur- 
face, a quasi-emulsion will be formed between the 
oil and the water and as a result of this action the 
surface will appear somewhat lighter in certain spots 
than in others, but this does not last very long for 
the emulsion is soon destroyed after the weather 
clears up. 


Protecting the Inner Walls of the Holder 


The author has given due consideration to the 
problem of protecting the inner surface of the holder 
against corrosion. In fact, this is a matter which 
has been given considerable attention by gas engi- 
neers from time to time. At the present time it is 
common practice not to protect the inner surfaces of 
the holder against the action of the corrosive gases 
that. may be found in manufactured gas. The au- 
thor tackled this problem with the idea of using the 
bitumen and oil for this purpose. In Germany, due 
to the removal of the major part of the benzol from 
the gas and also to the admixture of gas made from 
coke with that made from coal, it has been found 
that the gas is more liable to corrode metal with 
which it comes in contact than heretofore. This 
fact has been demonstrated by the corrosive action 
of the gas on the meters in which it is measured. It 
is therefore more than likely that the gas exerts a 
corrosive action on the internal wall surfaces of the 
holder with which it comes in contact. 

The application of the oil to the inner surfaces of 
the holders does not present any great difficulties, 
for it is possible to make the oil flow into the water 
seal on the inner side by inserting a properly bent 
pipe, and the arrangement may be carried out in 
such a fashion that when the outer side of the U- 
shaped saucer device is filled with oil, the same will 
run into the inner branch of the same and thus the 
internal surface of the holder walls will become 
coated with the bitumen and oil preparation. This 
can be done for the reason that the oil and bitumen 
mixture possesses a low specific gravity and hence 
readily floats on the surface of the water. It is rec- 
ommended that this procedure be followed out in 
holders for coke gas. The second holder that was 
treated at the plant with the protective preparation 
was coated both inside and outside in this fashion. 
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Gas Tightness Increased 


Not only are the holder walls protected against 
corrosion in this manner, but the use of an oil film 
on top of the water seal gives greater gas tightness 
as a removal of the grease from the red lead seals is 
avoided in this manner. It may be thought that « 
considerable amount of oil is simply wasted by being 
allowed to float on the surface of the water in the 
water seal, but it must be remembered that the 
money represented thereby is but a small sum com- 
pared with the cost of the holder and it is far better 
to incur such expense than to risk a loss of the 
holder. 

It is, of course, possible to protect other metallic 
surfaces with this preparation, and the different 
equipment in the gas works, the washers, scrubbers 
and the like, may be covered with the oil-bitumen 
mixture with equally good results. 





CAMPAIGN SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 72) 

the method you may choose by which you encourage 
the sale of your merchandise. The effect of suc- 
cessful merchandising is to increase the demand for 
a product without necessarily reducing the price. 
One method of accomplishing this result is by in- 
tensive methods, of which the campaign method is 
rather outstanding. 


Campaigns of All Kinds Common 


At the present time campaigns are going on every- 
where and continuously. Great sums of money are 
being solicited for charitable purposes by means of 
campaigns. There are special drives in all sorts of 
activities, and, as you know, we have our thrift 
week, clean-up week, gas range week, safety cam- 
paigns and many other .types of special appeals. 
There are so many campaigns being conducted and 
such unusual results are being attained by this sell- 
ing method, that it is interesting to analyze them, 
and, if possible, find the real reason for their ex- 
istence. 

What are some of the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the campaign method of merchandising? 
Analyze with me for a moment, if you will, the 
foundation of successful campaign selling. One of 
the first things which becomes evident is that the 
success of each campaign depends upon concentrated 
co-operative and co-ordinated effort. No matter 
what the campaign may be, all the advertising, sales 
promotion effort and sales activity, point in the 
same direction. There is one predominating idea 
running through the whole plan. The enthusiasm 


and interest aroused depends upon the intensity of 
the effort put forth and the degree of co-operation 
secured. 


Sympathetic Understanding of Purpose and Plan 


First and foremost in any plan of campaign, there 
must be a sympathetic understanding of the pur- 
pose, value, scope and plan of the campaign, ard 
these in turn ‘must be backed up by a whole-hearted, 
unselfish spirit of personal co-operation directed 
with all the other sales media toward the objec- 
tive of the campaign. The making or breaking of 
any local gas company or dealer campaign lies en- 
tirely in the type of management employed. The 
best campaign plan ever devised will result in a 
miserable failure if the local management is indif- 
ferent. Enthusiastic and thorough sales manage- 
ment in any campaign is the cornerstone of the 
structure. . 


Reducing Sales Resistance 


We find in any big, well conducted campaign, that 
every conceivable means is used to reduce sales re- 
sistance and make selling easier. Advertising is 
placed in the newspapers, the news columns are 
used to feature the high spots of the campaign and 
the sales personnel is carefully instructed with re- 
gard to the product, the plan and the method of 
operation. Daily sales meetings are conducted and 
friendly contests are held to put the motion in 
sales promotion. Nothing is left undone that will 
put “pep” into the organization and awaken an 
interest on the part of the buying public. As a re- 
sult, a big and difficult undertaking is almost always 
successfully accomplished in a short space of time. 
When merchandise is marketed in this way, the or- 
ganization, without exception, sells a great deal 
more than when ordinary methods are used. 

What is the campaign method? The campaign 
method is essentially one of specialization and a 
highly intensified sales effort. It is a concentration 
of your selling facilities and resources, during a lim- 
ited period of time, all very carefully planned and 
directed toward a definite objective. 

Physically, the only difference between campaign 
merchandising and- ordinary merchandising is one 
of degree. In campaign merchandising, as in ordi- 
nary merchandising, there is a preliminary analysis 
of the potential market, a decision as to objectives, 
and a logical organization of material and personnel, 
all to be controlled and directed by a central man- 
agement of some sort. But in the campaign method 
the time element is very important. Hence all ac- 
tivities must fit together, move surely, and cer- 
tainly must function most effectively in an allotted 
time. Therefore, the campaign method is simply a 
super organized sales effort—a more highly devel- 
oped selling machine! 

Psychologically, however, there is a difference in 
point of view. Because of the speeding up of the 
sales effort, it requires more careful thinking to plan 
and direct that effort properly—and it calls for real 
enthusiasm backed by a determination to succeed. 
The sales force must be keyed up to higher stand- 
ards of accomplishment. The management must 
plan logically, execute accurately and quickly, pay- 
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ing particular attention to the co-ordination of 
details. 


The Christmas Gift Campaign 


De you know what the biggest selling campaign 
is that has ever been conducted—a campaign that 
joins buying and selling hands all around the globe 
each year, a campaign that works a welcome into 
everyone’s mind, heart and pocketbook? It is the 
Christmas gift campaign all over the world—not 
usually called a campaign, not even thought of in 
that sense—but a campaign, none the less. Talk 
about intensified effort and enthusiasm! Every 
wide-awake store, inside and out, is one big Christ- 
mas display; newspapers, magazines and Uncle 
Sam’s mail bags are crammed with Christmas ad- 
vertising; countless replicas of the famous, jolly, 
red-frocked, be-whiskered Santa Claus gather large 
followings of eager-eyed children; while members 
of the management and personnel of every place 
of business are on tip-toe to exceed their best, with 
the result that more merchandising is done in De- 
cember than in several other months put together. 

That is the spirit Which any well-conducted cam- 
paign will create in a lesser degree. Get the man- 
agement and personnel thinking about the merchan- 
dised article, get your customers thinking about it— 
wanting it—and you approach in some measure the 
results of that age-old campaign of Christmas 
selling. 


Does It Pay? 


Does the campaign method of merchandising ap- 
pliances pay? Does it create business for gas com- 
panies? The answer, from my personal experience 
in employing this method for the past three years 
in the gas and electric companies of the Central 
Hudson System, is an unqualified yes. - 
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Indicating Increase in Gas Sales 


To illustrate my point, let me quote a few results 
and refer you to several charts. The first chart il- 
lustrates the increase in gas appliance sales during 
1923, when our campaign policy was in full swing, 
over the sales in 1922, when one lone campaign was 


conducted as a “try-out.” Every month in 1923, 
except one, shows an increase, while some show 
more than 100 per cent gain. 

The four gas range campaigns in the accompany- 
ing chart were held from tlie fall of 1922 up to the 
spring of 1924. The number sold advanced in each 
campaign—155 ranges in the first, 206 in the second, 
255 in the third, while the fourth far exceeded all 
others by a sale of 376 ranges, making a total of 
993 sold in little more than a year’s time—one range 
to each twenty residence meters. It is interesting 
to note that we exceeded our quota in these four 
campaigns by 43 per cent and that timeliness of sea- 
son, though usually helpful, has shown little effect 
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Gas RANGE Campaions 


Campaign Plan and General Sales Policy 


How does the campaign plan fit in with the gen- 
eral sales policy? The campaign plan devises and 
directs the offensive toward the salés resistance on 
the part of buying public. Through short, quick 
well-organized forward movements it breaks 
through the lines of sales resistance, while the re- 
sponsive and efficient sales organization holds the 
ground gained and constantly improves the gains 
through service and education, which maintain the 
active year-round load. The regular sales work and 
special campaigns go hand in hand in the develop- 
ment of gas markets. 

Where do we apply the method? To every one 
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of the six different markets we are trying to de- 
velop—which are all familiar to you through the 
A. G. A. Sales Stimulation Service—gas for cooking, 
gas for hot water, gas for home laundry, gas for 
industry, gas for lighting, gas for heating—and to 
every associated sales activity, such as, home serv- 
ice education, gas trade co-operation, public appre- 
ciation. 


Dealer Sales Campaign 


How do you organize a dealer sales campaign? 
Time doesn’t permit me to cover this as I would like 
to. I have with me merchandising manuals of the 
campaigns that built the sales curve I showed you, 
and so, in offering for perusal these manuals, I shall 
simply high-spot this part of the subject. 

Let us take a typical campaign, exactly as it was 
worked out—our last gas range campaign, for ex- 
ample. Previous experience had taught us that a 
three weeks’ campaign produced the best results in 
our territory. It gave the sales organization 
enough time to reap the benefits of the promotional 
work, without allowing their enthusiasm to cool by 
dragging the intensified effort over too great a 
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How Gas Salles Increased Shown Graphically 


period of time. We analyzed our potential market 
for a campaign of this duration, taking into consid-. 
eration the number of gas ranges sold in previous 
campaigns, the replacement market, and decided 
upon a quota, which we apportioned to our district 
offices on a residence meter basis. Then we selected 
a gas range which had proved most satisfactory to 
the housewives in our region, and was manufac- 
tured by a firm that fully recognized the value of 
intensified selling methods and co-operated to the 
fullest degree. Next in order came the decision for 
a special plan of action to create the urge to buy in 
the campaign period. Inasmuch as this was chiefly 
a replacement campaign, we decided upon a flat rate 
allowance on any old range replaced by the one we 


were campaigning coupled with a thrift payment 
plan. 


Getting the Message to the Customer 


After the sales proposition and the necessary or- 
ganization were arranged, the next question before 
the house was how to get the message to our cus- 
tomers in the most productive way. Advertising 
answers this question, and when rightly used paves 
the way for the salesmen. First and foremost is 
direct mail advertising. In this campaign, a four- 
page or duplex folder, furnished by the manufac- 
turer, and containing our local proposition, was 
mailed to every home on our mains. This was re- 
inforced by a liberal schedule of newspaper adver- 
tisements as well as effective releases for a co- 
operative housekeeping page published in our local 
newspapers. 

Knowing that children are apt messengers when it 
comes to taking post haste the “new idea” home to 
their parents, we arranged through our Home Serv- 
ice Department an essay contest in cooking by gas 
to be carried on in the domestic science departments 
of the local schools. Our gas range with regulator 
attachment was installed in the schools for use dur- 
ing the campaign period. Not only did we create 
interest directly in this way, but received good news- 
paper publicity. 


Meaning to the Industry 


What does all this mean to the industry? We are 
in a new commercial era of a highly competitive 
age. Electricity and oil as fuels are our competi- 
tors. It’s quite all right for us to come here and 
present our ideas and discuss the results of our local 
activities, but that isn’t enough, we must get to- 
gether for concentrated endeavor. Very soon we 
must visualize the great potential markets from the 
point of view of the gas industry as a whole, get 
around the table and plan the campaign of cam- 
paigns, in which manufacturers and every local com- 
pany will have their parts'to play in the glorifica- 
tion of gas as a fuel. Appliances are but the means 
to the accomplishment of the objective. It is up to 
us to develop new markets for gas and familiarize 
the consuming public with its limitless possibilities. 
The burden of retaining the present markets and 
developing new ones rests entirely with you, the 
leaders of the industry. 

If the experience of the majority proves there is 
a best way of doing a job, fundamentally, there isn’t 
any other way to bother with. What we need is a 
national sales plan for the industry, a campaign of 
campaigns. By co-operative and collective action 
you can focus the attention of the country on your 
product. It can be done, it must be done—and soon. 

Look at what the electric industry is doing in 
their Better Home Lighting Campaign throughout 
the United States and Canada. If our local partici- 
pation in this educational campaign is a barometer 
of its success, the influence it exerts in domestic 
lighting will be inestimable! 
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Let me ask you, do you want to hold the domestic 
market of gas for cooking? Do you want to in- 
crease the business? Then let’s interpret our 
thoughts into action! 

I can hear you say right now, “What a wild bunch 
of ideas you hear at conventions, and that’s as far 
as they go.” 

A National Ambition 

What do we “gas men” need as an industry? We 
need a national ambition, and someone has suggest- 
ed it—a 50 per cent increase in send-out in three 
years. The time to start is NOW. We have taken 
the first logical step by organizing the A. G. A. Sales 
Stimulation Service. 

In this service we are getting all the big, practical 
result-producing sales plans and ideas of the in- 
dustry, cleared through a national clearing house, 
passed on to us in boiled-down form, ready to go 
to work—and backed by the fact that they are pro- 
ducing for someone in the industry. This service 
gives you a timely report of real business ideas, 
and, furthermore, a series of detailed treatments of 
the fundamentals of the various phases of our busi- 
ness in the form of special reports. In visualizing 
this sales service idea and passing it on to your 
committee for their consideration, I clearly saw the 
need for it in my own work in the Central Hudson 
Region. It has been a mine of information and help 
to all of our people. 


There Must Be Organization 


So much for the ideas and plans to produce our 50. 


per cent increase in send-out. But what good are 
they if we haven’t the organization to carry them 
out? The sales service, if properly used, will form 
a basis for creating the skeleton organization of the 
local units. Any national sales plan is as strong as 
its many local distributing units. Now what we 
need as the next step is for a few of our leaders to 
give their best thought in developing a national 
sales plan, an organization to link together all the 
individual units in result-producing action, a cam- 
paign of campaigns with definite ways and means 
to reach a definite goal. The Summer Sales Con- 
ference at Millbrook, while just a beginning, made a 
great contribution, and, as prophesied by Dr. Lee 
Galloway, a change in our commercial ethics may 
some day be the result of this getting together for 
a heart-to-heart consideration of the most progres- 
sive future for the gas industry. 

We have made a start. We have the basis for a 
real plan. We have before us a most extraordinary 
opportunity, to go ahead on our own initiative and 
make history in the commercial phase of the gas 
industry. we go on? By all means, YES! 
Let us charge our commercial section committee 
with the responsibility of developing a national sales 
plan, create a “bogey” of “a 50 per cent increase 
in send-out in three years,” organize for it and go 
to it! We can put over a greater accomplishment 
than the industry has ever visualized. 

It can be done—by the campaign method. 


GAS INDUSTRY PLEDGES AID FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The trail blazed by the manufactured gas industry 
of America in recovering the essential value in coal 
promises in a few years to free this country from 
dependence on foreign sources for fixed nitrogen . 
and other by-products of gas and coke manufacture 
which are vital for the national defense, according 
to a report from the New York headquarters of the 
American Gas Association. 


In addition, the sum-represented by the saving in 
coal and the capture of coal tar and other products 
through carbonization is potentially so great that it 
cannot even be calculated, it was said. The elimi- 
nation of the smoke evil by substituting gas for 
other fuels will not only rid our cities of an intoler- 


able and destructive nuisance, but, according to the 
predictions of gas engineers, will mean turning to 
useful purposes millions of gallons of creosote, 
enough to double the length of life of our lumber re- 
sources and hundreds of millions of gallons of coal 
tar which hang today like a pall in the form of 
smoke over the average American industrial commu- 
nity. 

Locked up in the nearly 600,000,000 tons of coal 
produced in this country every year, most of which 
is wastefully consumed in heating furnaces, are 
commercial products whose value is comparable to 
the total wealth of the nation twenty years ago, it 
was asserted. 


Among them are explosives, fertilizers, dyestuffs, 
drugs, photographic developers, rubber substitutes, 
paints and varnishes, tanning material, artificial 
leathers, flavoring extracts, perfumes, disinfectants, 
printing inks, amber and horn substitutes, wood pre- 
servatives, motor fuels, soap, brake linings, linoleum, 
—* building materials and thousands of 
others. 


Besides these items, approximately 580,000,000,000 
cubic feet of gas for heating purposes are produced 
every year by carbonization in addition to that man- 
ufactured by local gas companies. 


Public service companies and the manufacturers 
of by-product coke are increasingly engaged in con- 
serving the nation’s fuel resources along these lines. 
A large proportion of new gas works capacity in- 
stalled in many cities during the past few years, it 
was reported, has been in the form of by-product 
coke ovens, the manufacture of high-grade coke for 
domestic purposes being an important consideration 
in the selection of the plant. 


It was asserted that at least 20 per cent of the 
present water gas output will be superseded by an 
equivalent coke-oven gas production within the next 
ten years. The production of this gas, it was said, 
would be accompanied by a production of about 
10,000 tons per year of ammonia nitrogen, useful in 
the making of mixed fertilizers for agriculture. 
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COALS (By Courtesy of Coal Age) Gulf Coast. 

A. Bituminous. Gulf Coast, Grade A......00. ill canteen $1.50 
(Spot prices, F. O. B., mines, net tons). Gulf Coast, Grade B......... Si Sekiierselans 1.25 
High Volatile, Eastern Market Price GAS OILS 

1 54-64 : 
ain Standard)" New York $1.40 to $1.65 Gas Oil, Bayonne, bulk gal.... .......... 5Y%c 

P . Gas Oil (32-36) Oklahoma, gal. .......... 3Y%4to 3%c 
Pittsburgh screened gas Pittsburgh 2.30 to 2.50 Gas Oil Gulf C 
Pittaburgh gas, mine run Pittsburgh Sante 328 as Oil (32-36) Gulf Coast, gal.......... 3% to4 ¢ 
Kanawha lump Columbus 2.25to 2.75 
Kanawha mine run yar 1.50to 1.75 PIPE AND FITTINGS—CAST IRON GAs PIPE. 

West Virginia lump incinnati 1.90to 2.75 : 
W. Virginia gas mine run Cincinnati 1.25to 1.40 (By Coortesy inom Trade Review.) 

Midwest Pom Shee, COR ci kins cease teesinvsss $59.20 
Indiana 4th vein lump Chicago 3.50  Six-inch and over, Chicago.... .......... 55.20 
Indiana 4th vein mine run Chicago 2.25to 2.50 Four-inch, Birmingham ................. 49.00 to 49.50 

South and Southwest Six-inch and over, Birmingham .......... 45.00 to 45.50 
Big Seam lump Birmingham 2.50to 3.25 Four-inch, New York......000 cccccceses 65.50 to 66.50 
Big Seam mine run Birmingham 1.50to 1.90 Six-inch and over, New York............ 60.50 to 61.50 
Southeast Kentucky lump Louisville 2.75to 3.25 Standard fittings, Birmingham, base...... 115.00 
Southeast Kentucky mine run Louisville 125to 1.75 6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 

B. Anthracite. -j £20: 3-i 
(Spot prices F. O. B. mines, gross tons), Re Se 

oe wap si Ree BY-PRODUCTS 

arke rates n é ; 

Egg New York $2.34 $8.50 to $8.75 : aw to $9.25 (By Courtesy of Oil, Paint and Drug 
Egg Philadelphia 2.39 9.45to 9.75 8.80to 9.25 Ammonia aqua, 16 deg. drums Ib......... 5 to 5%c 
Egg Chicago (nettons) 5.06 8.17to 840 8.08 Ammonia aqua, 20 deg. drums Ib......... 6% to 634c 
COKE (By Courtesy of Iron Trade Review). Ammonia aqua, 26 deg. drumy Ib......... 6%4to 7 c 
Connellsville, GOPMEGR ocsecesce secccccecs $4.00 to $5.50 Ammonia squa, anhydrous cylinder, Ib... 30 to36 c 
Wise County, furmace........ .......... 4.25to 4.50 : 
Alabama, furnace .......ccc00 scccceeees 4.00to 4.590 Ammonium sulphate, bulk F.O B. Works, 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del... .......... 10.41 per 100 Ibs.......... heer ae Reo $2.75 to $2.80 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens...... .......... 10.75 Potash prussiate, yellow casks, .......... 19 to19%c 
ono 7 ago Senmenensaiteetepbne ries rete penetete, red. atte B.....-..... 38 toa0e 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill..... .......... 9.09 SOda prussiate, yellow casks, .......... 10% to lic 
Foundry, Alabama .......c000 cccscscecs 4.56to 5.00 Soda sulphocyanide, barrels, Ib,.......... 45 to55 c 
PETROLEUM (By Courtesy of Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter) COAL TAR BASIC PRODUCTS. 

Prices at wells, per bbl. i i 

A ne Aer om Jz. a oe (By Courtesy of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter) 
Cabell, West Virginia ........ .......0.. sg SESS ee ee OM ++ «-<--- sation 
GRIER, GRO on ccccccccveces escccccces 1.50 Benzol, drums, gal....... caviar ic lao se 80¢ 
Df atchics osges kavedtidins sVekteotes 1.58 Benzol, 90% tanks, works, gal .......... 23c 
Pennsylvania .....--.. paes eek Ka euaweees $3.00 to..3.10 Benzol, 90% drums, gal..... Bechda sabes 28c 
See. Ohio er f seeeeeeens 1.50  Napthalene, flake, barrels, Ib.. .......... 5Y%to6 ¢ 
Seal paiemenmaa ey ei an Napthalene, dyestuff bags, Ib.. .......... 5 toS%c 
Indiana ......... Pt aso Gotay, Cape 1.3 Solvent Naphtha, water white works, gal. a5c 

Oklahoma—Kansas. Solvent Naphtha, drums, works, gal........ 30c 

Mid-continent ........ Sauhbtae aveeteess 75 Toluene, C. P. tanks, works, gal. .......... 26c 

{low gravity) Toluene C. P. drums, works, gal.......... 31c 

Crude Oil Gas Oil 


A sharp increase, 39,750 barrels daily, occurred in 
domestic crude oil production for the week ended 
January 10. The American Petroleum Institute 


estimates that the daily average gross crude oil 
production for the week was 2,005,000 barrels, as 
compared with 1,965,250 barrels for the preceding 
week. 





Although continued strength was in evidence in 
the local market, there were no price changes named 
during the week. Gas oil showed no change, being 
quoted at 5%c per gallon in bulk, f. o. b. Bayonne 
for 28 degrees or better. 
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Articles incorporating the Pub- 
lic Service Stock and Bond Com- 
pany have been filed.with the Sec- 
retary of State at Trenton and re- 
corded in the office of the County 
Clerk of Essex County. 

The incorporators are Thomas 
N. McCarter, E. W. Wakelee and 
Percy S. Young. Mr. McCarter is 
president of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey and 
Messrs. Wakelee and Young vice- 
presidents. The incorporation pa- 
pers authorize the issuance of 500,- 
000 shares of no par value stock. 
and it is announced that the Pub- 
lic Service Corporation of New 
Jersey will be, with the exception 
oi the qualifying shares of the di- 
rectors, the sole stockholder. One 
million dollars will be paid into the 
treasury at the start of business 
on February 1. 

P. S. Young, vice-president in 
charge of finance, Public Service 
Corporation, said of the new com- 
pany: “The success of our various 
customer ownership campaigns 
has given us a total of more than 
70,000 stockholders and subscrib- 
ers to stock. Adding bondholders 
and those who own the securities 
of underlying companies, there are 
more than 120,000 financially in- 
terested in various public service 
enterprises. 

“Tt is to assist in every possible 
way these investors and to further 
increase their number that the new 
company has been formed. Its fa- 
cilities will be available to all in- 
terested in our securities, and it 
will be the endeavor of its officers 
to further public interest in the 
purchase of stable investment se- 
curities by a partial payment plan. 
It will co-operate with the em- 
ployees of Public Service in the 
sale of the corporation’s preferred 
stock under the customer owner- 
ship plan and it will have charge 
of our stock sales in the intervals 
between campaigns.” 


Public Service Stock & Bond Co. Inc. 


A meeting of the organization 
of the new company will be held 
shortly, at which time it is ex- 
pected that Mr. McCarter will be 
elected president; Messrs Wakelee 
and Young, vice-presidents: and 
Charles G, Colyer, vice-president in 
direct charge of the company’s ac- 
tivities. T. W. Van Middlesworth 
will be elected treasurer and 
Charles M. Breder secretary. 


Southwestern Convention 


The convention of the South- 
western Public Service Associa- 
tion will be held at Houston, 
Texas, May 5 to 8, 1925. 


T. E. Grace to Go to Sumter, S. C. 
Suffolk, Va.—T. E. Grace, who 
for more than four years has been 





























manager of the Suffolk Gas-Elec- 
tric Company, has become man- 
ager of the Sumter Gas and Power 
Company, a much larger organiza- 
tion than the one he is leaving, but 
owned and operated by the same 
people. The change is a promo- 
tion for the Suffolk man, who has 
given both his patrons and his 
company satisfaction during his 
stay here. ; 

C. F. Mundor of Philadelphia, 
who has been here several weeks 
with the local force, will have tem- 
porary charge as manager of the 
Suffolk office, pending the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Grace’s successor. It 
is not known yet who will be given 
the position, but he will be a man 
with experience in the business. 

The many friends of Mr. Grace 
in this city will regret his depar- 
ture, but will follow him with their 
good wishes in his new field, re- 
joicing with him that his efforts 
have been rewarded by sending 
him into a larger field. 





University of Illinois Gas Fellowships 


* To assist in the conduct of en- 
gineering research and to extend 
and strengthen the field of its 
graduate work in engineering, the 
University of Illinois maintains 14 
Research Graduate Assistantships 
in the Engineering Experiment 
Station. Two other such assist- 
antships have been established un- 
der the patronage of the Illinois 
Gas Association. These assistant- 
ships, for each of which there is an 
annual stipend of $600 and freedom 
from all fees except the matricu- 
lation and diploma fees, are open 
to graduates of approved Ameri- 
can and foreign universities and 
technical schools who are prepared 
to undertake graduate study in en- 


gineering, physics or applied 
chemistry. 

An appointment to the position 
of Research Graduate Assistant is 
made and must be accepted for two 
consecutive collegiate years of ten 
months each, at the expiration of 
which period, if all requireiiients 
have been met, the degree of Mas- 
er of Science will-be conferred. 
Half of the time of a Research 
Graduate Assistant (approximate- 
ly 900 clock hours for each ten- 
month period) is required in con- 
nection with the work of the de- 
partment to which he is assigned, 
the remainder being available for 
graduate study. 

Nominations to these positions, 
accompanied by assignments to 
special departments of the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, are 
made from applications received by 
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the director of the station each 
year not later than the first day of 
April. The nominations are made 
by the executive staff of the sta- 
tion, subject to the approval of the 
president of the university. Nomi- 
nations are based upon the charac- 
ter, scholastic attainments and 
promise of success in the principal 
line of study or research to which 
the candidate proposes to devote 
himself. Preference is given those 
applicants who have had some 
practical engineering experience 
following the completion of their 
undergraduate work. Appoint- 
ments are made in the spring, and 
they become effective -the first day 
of the following September. Va- 
cancies may be filled by similar 
nominations and appointments at 
other times, 

The Engineering Experiment 
Station, an organization within 
the College of Engineering, was 
established in 1903 for the purpose 
of conducting investigations in the 
various branches of engineering, 
and for the study of problems of 
importance to engineers and to thé 
manufacturing and industrial in- 
terests of the State of Illinois. Re- 
search work and graduate study 
may be undertaken in architecture, 
architectural engineering, ceramic 
engineering, chemistry, civil en- 
gineering, electrical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, mining 
engineering, municipal and san- 
itary engineering, physics, railway 
engineering, and theoretical and 
applied mechanics. 

The work of the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station is closely related 
to that of the College of Engineer- 
ing, and the heads of departments 
in the college constitute the execu- 
tive staff of the station. Investi- 
gations are carried on by members 
of the station staff and also by 
members of the instructional staff 
of the College of Engineering. 

Additional information may be 
obtained by addressing the direc- 
tor, Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


P. E. Scott Joins City Organiza- 
tion 

P. E. Scott, who for some time 

past has been erecting engineer 

for the Gas Machinery Company 





of Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a 
position with the city of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, as assistant 
superintendent to take charge of 
the manufacturing end in their gas 
works. 


Bill Affecting Gas Rates at Albany 

Albany, N. Y.—A bill introduced 
at Albany by John F. Reidy, Dem- 
ocrat from the Bronx, adds a new 
section, 20A, to the Public Service 
Commission law, providing in pro- 
ceedings involving rates charged 
for gas or electricity, any city 
whose residents are affected shall 
be proper party and may institute 
a proceeding. 


Customer Ownership Sales Gain 
° 47% Over 1923 
Consistent gains, year by year, 

have been recorded in the cus- 

tomer ownership sale of preferred 
shares at the operated public util- 
ity properties of Standard Gas and 

Electric Company since the adop- 

tion of this important policy in 

1915; and the year 1924 proved to 

be no exception to the rule, when 

all previous records were broken 
by the sale of $19,284,200 par 

value of preferred shares in 35,- 

884 separate transactions—a gain 

of 47 per cent over the previous 

record established in 1923. 

It is estimated that a total of 
12,700 new home _ shareholders 
were added during the year just 
closed, bringing the total number 
up to approximately 62,700. There 
are 16,000 owners of the three 
classes of stock of Standard Gas 
and Electric Company—7 per cent 
prior preference, 8 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred and common—and 
3,300 holders of Standard Power 
and Light Corporation cumulative 
preferred stock, making a total of 
82,000 shareholders in the various 
companies which comprise the 
group known as the “Byllesby 
Utilities.” It is estimated that no 
less than 65 per cent of the execu- 
tives and employees of these com- 
panies have money invested in the 
organizations with which they are 
affiliated. 


New Members of Consolidated 
(N. Y.) “Quarter Century” Club 
The immense dining hall in the 

building of the Consolidated Gas 


Company of New York was 
crowded to overflowing the other 
night, when two of the members 
of the company’s board of trus- 
tees, George F. Baker and Lewis 
B. Gawtry, ten officers of the com- 
pany and four hundred and eighty- 
six men employed by the company 
for twenty-five years, or more, 
were made members of the organ- 
ization’s “Quarter Century Club.” 
Each member was given a hand- 
some solid gold and enameled 25- 
year service.emblem in the form 
of a pin. Emblems were given to 
178 men who are on the company’s 
pension list. The first presenta- 
tion of an emblem by George RB. 
Cortelyou was to John O’Connell, 
86 years old, who has been in serv- 
ice sixty-eight years and eleven 
months. 

The officers of the Consolidated 
Gas Company who became mem- 
bers of the “Quarter Century 
Club” at its organization were 
Charles G. M. Thomas, George E. 
Woods and Henry M. Brundage, 
vice-presidents; Frank H. Nicker- 
son, Frank R. Barnitz and Cor- 
nelius M. Carbonell, assistant sec- 
retaries; Walter C. Phelps and 
Malcolm H. Graham, assistant 
treasurers; William Cullen Morris, 
chief engineer, and Frank L. Lam- 
bert, auditor. 


Tri-City Gas Company Sold 

Gadsden, Ala.—The Tri-City Gas 
Company, of Gadsden, has been 
sold by Thomas Higgins and asso- 
ciates to Edward W. Capen and 
associates. The sale has been ap- 
proved by the Gadsden city au- 
thorities and the Alabama Public 
Service Commission is expected to 
approve the sale soon. 

This company is planning addi- 
tions and extensions to its plant 
to cost $50,000 at Gadsden; exten- 
sions into Alabama City to cost 
$15,000, and extensions into At- 
talla to cost $20,000. : 

The company is seeking to re- 
tire and cancel its present issue of 
$150,000 common capital stock and 
issue in substitution thereof 
3,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock; issue $50,000 worth of 
7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, comprising 500 shares of 
par value of $100 each, with au- 
thority to sell now or in the near 
future $35,000 worth of its stock; 
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and issue $250,000 worth of its 6 
per cent 25-year first mortgage 
gold bonds, with authority to sell 
$175,000 worth of this issue now 
or in the near future. 


Gas Company Liberal Giver to the 
Fund 


Little Rock, Ark.—The first con- 
tribution to the Community Fund 
was a subscription of $2,500 from 
the Little Rock Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany, an amount that gives the 
campaign committee a most assur- 
ing sense of the success of the 
drive next week. 

This unusually big increase in a 
subscription was made voluntarily 
by President W. F. Booth. 

“The gas company is in a sense 
the pulse of the city’s community 
life. Our product is used in every 
home, rich or poor, our employees 
visit the finest and the most de- 
jected dwellings, and the reaction 
from the contacts certainly gives 
this public utility a heart,” said 
President Booth. “So, in present- 
ing this amount, we do not feel as 
if we are doing anything more 
than is our duty to the suffering 
and helpless people of this city, 
hundreds of whom never see any- 
thing beyond the rooms they live 
in.” 


New Gas Holder for Birmingham 
Electric Company 

The Birmingham Electric Com- 
pany has on its 1925 expansion 
program a new 5,000,000 cubic feet 
gas holder. This holder, 40 per 
cent larger than any other similar 
container owned by the company, 
will cost in the neighborhood of 
$425,000. 

Exact location for the holder or 
details concerning its construction 
have not yet been worked out, 
stated President J. S. Pevear, but 
the plan is held to have it ready 
for use by next fall. In taking this 
step to increase storage facilities, 
Mr. Pevear said the purpose is to 
guard against emergencies and to 
take care of the company’s grow- 
ing business. Under the present 
arrangement a mechanical accident 
would cripple the city’s gas sup- 
ply in five hours. The new build- 
ing will make possible the fur- 
nishing of gas for over 24 hours 


without fresh supplies from Sloss- 
Sheffield, which manufactures 
the company’s gas. 

The largest gas holder now in 
operation by the Birmingham Elec- 
tric Company has a capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet. 


Laclede Gas to Spend $3,000,000 


on Plants 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Laclede Gas 
Light Company has increased the 
quarterly dividend rate on its com- 
mon stock from $1.75 to $2 a 
share. It also declared a reccup- 
ment dividend of $1 per share to 
compensate for the four-year war 
and post-war years in which the 
$1.75 a quarter dividend was sits- 
pended or only partially paid. The 
accumulation of omitted dividends 
amounted to $21 a share. It was 
reduced $7 last year. 

The Laclede’s action in increas- 
ing its regular dividend was in- 
duced by the need to raise large 
sums of new capital with which to 
expand its plant and distribution 
facilities, according to Charles A. 
Monroe, chairman of the board. 

“The growth of St. Louis and 
the increase of the use of gas have 
forced us to build new plant ca- 
pacity and more mains,” said Mr. 
Monroe. 

“We will spend more than $3,- 
000,000 in this city before the end 
of 1925. This initial construction 
is only the beginning. We will 
have to double our existing ca- 
pacity before we can have a 
breathing spell.” 


Northwestern Oil & Gas Co. to 
Make Artificial Gas 


Columbus, Ohio.—The North- 
western Oil & Gas Company was 
authorized by the State Public 
Utilities Commission to substitute 
artificial gas for natural gas serv- 
ice in the city of Conneaut, the vil- 
lage of North Kingsville and town- 
ships of Ashtabula, Kingsville and 
Conneaut, Ashtabula County. 

The company must continue nat- 
ural gas service in Jefferson and 
Geneva and the townships of 
Geneva, Saybrook, Plymouth, 
Sheffield, Jefferson, Austinberg 
and Morgan, of Ashtabula County. 


Harrisburg Gas Co. Successful in 
Stock Campaign 


Harrisburg, Pa—The $500,000 
of 7 per cent preferred stock which 
the Harrisburg Gas Company of- 
fered to its 6,000 customers has 
already been largely oversubscribed 
and Luther S. Williams, manager 
of the company, has been forced 
to call a halt and even to turn 
away a number of persons who 
came too late to take advantage 
of the opportunity of buying it. 

The other contract was obtained 
from the Stewart Hartshorne 
Company, of East Newark, manu- 
facturers of shade rollers. This 
company will use four to five mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas a month for 
heat treatment of roller wire. 
The company will abandon its old 
private producer gas plant. 

The yearly consumption of gas 
represented by these two new con- 
tracts would be sufficient to. serve 
4,000 families. 


U. G. I. Gas Imp. Co. Being 
Discussed 


Philadelphia, Pa——Mayor Ken- 
drick has appointed certain mem- 
bers of his cabinet on a commit- 
tee to confer with the United Gas 
Improvement Company on the 
problems connected with the gas 
lease. 

The group to represent the city 
is composed of the Mayor, George 
H. Biles, Director of Public 
Works; Joseph Gaffney, City So- 
licitor, and Solomon M. Swabb, 
Consulting Engineer to the 
Mayor. 

The lease now held by the U. 
G. I. expires in 1927 and the Mayor 
has pledged himself to bring about 
an amicable understanding be- 
fore that date in order that no de- 
lay or confusion may be experi- 
enced at the time the lease ex- 
pires. 

City Solicitor Gaffney will ad- 
vise the Mayor in the legal steps 
of the procedure, while Director 
Biles will consider the issue rela- 
tive to the phases of the confer- 
ence that deal with municipal con- 
struction and such problems as are 
handled by the Department of 
Public Works. 





